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LAND  AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION. 


The  system  of  property  rights  acquiesced  in  gener- 
ally by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  private  ownership  of  land,  the 
tenure  being  modified  according  to  limitations  estab- 
lished by  law.  The  most  unrestricted  tenui  e is  found  in 
the  fee  simple  of  the  United  States.  The  next  in  order 
may  be  named  the  usual  tenures  of  France,  Germany, 
and  lastly,  England.  These  systems,  one  and  all,  recog- 
nize private  ownership  in  principle,  unlimited  as  to  area, 
and  unrestricted  as  to  the  uses  to  which  the  owner  mav 
put  his  lands.  In  all  these  countries  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  of  the  land  which  makes  title  to  realty  a trust, 
which  the  owner  must  hold  and  execute  with  reference 
to  the  natural  rights  or  wants  of  the  community.  These 
countries  allow  one  man  to  acquire  and  own  absolutely 
as  great  an  area  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
in  land  as  he  can  buy  in  the  open  market.  His  neighbor 
may  be  poor,  without  land  and  without  woik,  yet  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  of  the  landlord  to  sell,  nor  to  give 
him  lands  to  till  on  fair  terms.  The  landlord  may  reduce 
all  the  farms  of  a county  to  a game  preserve,  thereby 
diminishing  the  natural  available  resources  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  every  member  of  the  community  has 
certain  natural  rights.  Nor  do  the  laws  of  these  countries 
favor  an  owner  who  uses  his  lands  productively,  and  in  a 
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way  beneficial  to  the  community,  as  against  the  landlord 
who  holds  his  lands  idle,  either  for  pleasure  grounds  or 
for  speculation.  In  short,  the  land  laws  generally  do  not 
enforce  nor  encourage  the  productive  use  of  lands,  yet 
productive  use  and  development  of  natural  resources, 
whether  iu  land  or  iu  other  forms,  are  always  in  line  with 
the  comfort  and  general  prosperity  of  every  community, 
and  are  necessary  to  the  progress  and  strength  of  nations. 

The  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  more  and 
more  marked  as  a country  grows  older,  becomes  thickly 
populated,  and  well  advanced  in  material  development. 
When  land  is  all  taken  up,  either  by  speculators  or 
settlers,  and  a home  is  not  to  be  longer  had  for  the 
merely  nominal  government  price,  the  advantages  of 
land  owners  over  the  landless  become  more  and  more 
pronounced.  It  is  plain  to  men  of  ordinary  intelligence 
that,  under  the  present  system,  land,  being  limited,  is  a 
monopoly,  and  that  under  our  present  arrangement, 
wealth  is  not  only  unevenly  distributed,  but  as  far  as  real 
property  is  concerned,  the  tendency  of  the  laws  for  ages 
has  been  towards  its  concentration  instead  of  towards  its 
even  distribution.  'I'he  English  law,  for  example,  ilis- 
courages  in  every  way  the  breaking  up  of  large  landed 
estates,  and  while  theoretically  treating  land  as  alienable 
property,  allows  it  to  be  so  charged  and  shackled  by  en- 
tail as  to  keep  it  practically  out  of  the  market.  The 
reformer,  looking  out  upon  society,  and  seeing  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  seeing  at  the  same 
times  the  enormous  sums  which  the  fortunate  possess  >rs 
of  land  extract  from  their  less  fortunate  and  more  indus- 
trious fellows  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  purchase  price, 
naturally  attackythe  distribution  of  land  and  often  attack.5 
the  very  principle  of  property  in  land.  These  reformers 
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often  describe  a fictitious  state  of  society,  as  in  Plato’s 
Republic  or  Moore’s  Utopia,  where  all  are  rich  alike  in 
contentment,  where  all  have  a competency,  freed  from 
the  struggle  for  existence,  which  is  the  daily  life  of  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  human  race. 

These  older  utopias  are  generally  vague,  and  their 
authors  start  no  propaganda  and  leave  no  organized 
company  of  disciples  disposed  to  convert  the  world  to 
their  ideal.  There  arose,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth,  and  in  this  wonderful  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, men  who  not  only  criticised  and  satirized  exist- 
ing economic  arrangements,  but  proposed  various  new 
models  and  formidas,  after  which  they  endeavored  to 
reconstruct  society.  They  were  reformers  inspired  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  leads  and  convinces.  These  reform- 
ers, however,  all  knew  how  to  condemn  and  destroy  the 
old  much  better  than  they  knew  how  to  build  and  estab- 
lish the  new.  In  the  positive  propositions  which  were 
offered  as  rules  of  action,  and  which  they  wished  trans- 
lated into  the  law  of  the  land,  every  thing  became  vague 
and  poetic.  They  were  not  tangible  propositions,  easily 
comprehended  by  common  men,  and  good  thinkers  and 
scholars  even  were  in  doubt  about  the  exact  intentions  of 
the  authors.  These  intentions  were  never  more  vacfue 
and  indefinite  than  concerning  the  subject  of  real  prop- 
■erty.  These  various  criticisms  and  fulminations  against 
property  in  general,  and  landed  property  in  particular, 
hav^e  to-day  taken  shape  as  a political  movement,  both 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  in  propositions  of 
various  forms  to  nationalize  land.  The  traditions  of 
indefiniteness  have  been  maintained  even  in  this,  and  the 
exact  form  of  the  statute  by  which  society  is  to  be  re- 
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orjjanizecl  when  land  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
state,  has  not  been  draughted. 

Of  course,  all  agree  that  any  injustice  springing  out 
of  the  present  system  of  ownership  comes  from  imper- 
fect and  unequal  distribution.  The  party  in  favor  of 
land-nationalization  claims  that  land  can  not  be  properly 
distributed  as  private  property,  and  that  even  if  it  started 
under  a proper  and  just  division,  it  would  be  but  a short 
time  before  a few  men  would  own  or  control  it  all,  and 
therefore  they  say,  the  state  must  become  the  proprietor 
and  then  there  will  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  distribute  the 
product.  This  product,  of  course,  as  far  as  the  state  is 
concerned,  would  be  a money-rent,  or  actual  product  in 
kind.  It  is  assumed  that  this  distribution  would  be  an 
easy  and  simple  task,  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
When  it  really  came  to  dealing  out  the  economic  rations 
after  the  first  grand  harvest,  of  course  different  opinions 
misrht  manifest  themselves,  but  human  nature  would,  it 

O ' 

is  claimed,  be  so  changed  that  all  would  thankfully  ac- 
quiesce in  whatever  plan  of  distribution  might  be  adopted. 
Yet  one  can  not  help  thinking  of  the  different  standards 
already  proposed  by  reform  leaders  as  drawn  from  their 
statement  of  the  natural  rights  of  man. 

Baboeuf  said,  “ Nature  has  given  to  every  man  an 
equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  goods.*’  This  is 
pretty  bold  and  unmitigated  communism,  yet  Baboeuf  in 
a stormy  period,  a period  very  rich  in  great  names,  had 
a very  considerable  following.  His  voice  was  heard 
above  the  din  of  the  French  Revolution.  All  were,  ac- 
cording to  him,  equal.  All  were  to  dress  alike,  eat  the 
same  food,  and  be  educated  alike. 

St.  Simon  demanded,  “ that  land,  capital  and  all 
instruments  of  labor  should  become  common  property. 
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and  be  so  managed  that  each  one’s  portion  should  corres- 
pond to  his  capacity,  and  his  reward  to  his  labor.”  Here 
was  another  rule  of  distribution  which  would  be  difficult 
to  adjust  if  the  nation  received  and  distributed  all 
o-round-rents.  The  Saint  Simonians  rang  for  a genera- 
tion  all  the  possible  changes  on  the  motto,  “To  each  one 
according  to  his  capacity;  to  each  capacity  according  to 
his  works,”  but  it  remained  a barren  ideality. 

Then  came  Fourier,  the  greatest  of  the  great  names 
of  socialistic  literature.  Here  we  have  another  rule 
which  would  control  distribution  if  the  state  were  the 
store-house.  “ The  maxim  is  not  labor  according  to 
capacity,  and  reward  according  to  services  as  with  the 
Saint  Simonians,  but  labor  according  to  capacity,  and 
revvard  according  to  exertion,  talent  and  capital.”*  Here 
we  are  differentiating  more  and  more.  Capital  and  talent 
must  be  acknowledged.  As  to  the  harmonious  results 
of  this  combination  read  the  story  of  the  various  Four- 
eristic  settlements  in  the  United  States. 

Next  comes  Louis  Blanc.  He  has  been  styled  by 
Prof.  Ely  the  first  state-socialist.  This  is  probably  true. 
He  was  a practical  politician,  and  never  got  vague  and 
incomprehensible  until  he  wrote  down  his  rule  of  distri- 
bution. His  grand  central  idea  was  to  be  realized  when 
each  “produces  according  to  his  faculties  and  consumes 
according  to  his  wants.”  This  is  very  far  from  equal- 
ity. And  what  a delicate  matter  for  adjustment!  Who 
is  to  decide  whether  one  man’s  wants  are  two  and  one- 
half  or  three  times  the  wants  of  his  neighbor.? 

Then  come  Marx  and  LaSalle.  They  say  labor  is 
everything.  Away  with  the  claims  of  capital!  with  the 
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reward  of  talent!  Hours  of  muscular  exertion  are  to  be 
the  sole  basis  of  distribution. 

In  our  own  day  comes  Fleury  George.  He  is  wiser 
than  all  his  predecessors.  He  lays  down  no  rule  of  dis- 
tribution whatever.  He  says  nationalize  the  land.  Rent 
it  out  to  sreat  and  small  at  its  full  rental  value.  But 
never  a word  does  he  speak  of  how  all  this  revenue  is  to 
be  distributed,  or  what  rule  shall  regulate  the  parcelling 
out  of  land.  Of  course,  the  state  being  sole  proprietor 
and  sole  monopolist,  could  fix  its  rent  at  one-fourth,  or 
one-half,  or  three-quarters  of  the  produce  if  it  chose. 
But  he  leaves  the  question  of  the  uses  and  distribution 
of  these  enormous  rents  beautifully  alone.  Perhaps  it 
did  not  look  quite  right  when  he  got  it  on  paper.  Per- 
haps the  mind  is  not  yet  created  which  could  get  on  paper 
a plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  a state 
which  was  sole  landlord  so  that  it  would  look  quite  right. 
These  are  merely  suggestions  of  the  possible  complica- 
tions likelv  to  arise  if  a paternal  government  should 
undertake  to  receive  and  disburse  all  the  land-rents  and 
products  of  a whole  nation.  The  confusion  which  would 
follow  is,  to  my  mind,  unthinkable. 

In  as  much  as  the  law  recognizes  the  private  owner- 
ship of  land,  and  as  want,  vice  and  crime  exist,  by  a 
violent  non  seqnilur^  it  is  concluded  that  state  landlord- 
ism or  common  ownership,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  device, 
except  the  present  regime^  would  eliminate  all  existing 
evils  without  generating  others  of  a graver  nature. 
Further,  the  discussion  by  reform  critics  of  private 
ownership  is  generally  conducted  on  the  assumption  that 
the  present  systems  as  exemplified  by  the  tenures  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  generally  are  the  only  prac- 
tical forms  of  private-ownership,  ami  that  no  other  forms 
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or  modifications  of  present  forms  can  be  adopted  which 
will  avoid  the  present  evils  of  monopoly,  speculation, 
and  the  consequent  abuses.  The  argument  is  easy  and 
natural.  It  is  something  like  this.  Private-ownership 
exists.  Land  is  limited  and  a monopoly.  Tenants  are 
therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords  and  are  rack- 
rented  and  oppressed.  The  earnings  of  the  poor  are 
absorbed  in  rents  by  landed  proprietors.  The  purchase  of 
land  by  persons  with  small  means  is  out  of  the  question. 
Therefore  private-ownership  is  the  cause.  Abolish  it 
and  all  will  be  well.  It  is  not  considered  whether  one  sys- 
tem of  private-ownership  is  better  than  another;  whether 
the  English  tenure  is  better  or  worse  than  the  French  ; 
whether  that  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  eliminate  the  abuses  while  retaining  the  posi- 
tive advantages  of  private-ownership.  Such  matters  are 
seldom  discussed  by  reformers  who  lead  the  van  of  an 
economic  revolution.  They  say  abolish  private-owner- 
ship and  we  will  promise  a happy  issue. 

The  most  prominent  as  well  as  the  ablest  champion 
of  nationalization  of  land  in  this  country  is  Henry  George, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  exact  language  which 
he  uses  in  characterizing  the  evils  of  private-ownership 
and  in  predicting  the  happy  results  which  will  follow  the 
adoption  of  state-landlordism. 

“A  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  specu- 
lative advance  in  land  values  cuts  down  the  earnings  of 
labor  and  capital  and  checks  production,  leads,  I think, 
irresistably  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  main  cause 
of  those  periodical  industrial  depressions  to  which  every 
civilized  country, and  all  civilized  countries  together,  seem 
increasingly  liable.”  Progress  and  Poverty,  Book  V, 
Chapter  I. 
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“Therefore,  if  speculation  be  the  cause  of  these 
industrial  depressions,  it  must  be  speculation  in  the  things, 
not  the  ])roduction  of  labor  but  yet  necessary  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  labor  in  the  production  of  wealth. — of  things  of 
fixed  quantitv;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  speculation  in 
land.” 

“That  land  speculation  is  the  true  cause  of  indus- 
trial depression  is,  in  theUnited  States,  clearly  evident.” 
Ibid,  Book  V,  Chapter  I. 

“Now,  what  is  necessary  to  enable  labor  to  produce 
these  things,  is  land.  When  we  speak  of  labor  creating 
wealth,  we  speak  metaphorically.  Man  creates  nothing. 
The  wdiole  human  race,  were  they  to  labor  forever, 
could  not  create  the  tiniest  moat  that  floats  in  a sun- 
beam— could  not  make  this  rolling  sphere  one  atom 
heavier  or  one  atom  lighter.  In  producing  wealth,  labor, 
with  the  aid  of  natural  forces,  but  works  up,  into  forms 
desired,  pre-existing  matter,  and  to  produce  wealth,  must, 
therefore,  have  access  to  this  matter,  and  to  these  forces — 
that  is  to  say,  to  land.  The  land  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth.  It  is  the  mine  from  which  must  be  drawn  the 
ore  which  labor  fashions.  It  is  the  substance  to  which 
labor  gives  the  form.  And,  hence,  when  labor  can  not 
satisfy  its  wants,  may  we  not  with  certainty  infer  that  it 
can  be  from  no  other  cause  than  that  labor  is  denied 
access  to  land.” 

And  hence,  when  through  all  trades,  men  willing  to 
work  can  not  find  opportunity  to  do  so,  the  difficulty 
must  arise  in  the  employment  that  creates  a demand  for 
all  other  employments — it  must  be,  because  labor  is  shut 
out  from  land.”  Ibid,  Book  V,  Chapter  I. 

“Now,  why  is  it  that  this  unemployed  labor  can  not 
employ  itself  upon  land.^  Not  that  the  land  is  all  in  use. 
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Though  all  the  symptoms  that  in  older  countries  are 
taken  as  showing  a redundancy  of  population  are  begin- 
ning to  manifest  themselves  in  San  Francisco,  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  redundancy  of  population  in  a State  that  w'ith 
greater  natural  resources  than  France  has  not  yet  a mil- 
lion of  people.  Within  a few  miles  of  San  Francisco  is 
unused  land  enough  to  give  employment  to  every  man 
who  wants  it.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  unem- 
ployed man  could  turn  farmer  or  build  himself  a house, 
if  he  had  the  land  ; but  that  enough  could  and  would  do 
so  to  give  employment  to  the  rest.  What  is  it,  then,  that 
prevents  labor  from  employing  itself  on  this  land  ? Simply 
that  it  has  been  monopolized  and  is  held  at  speculative 
prices,  based  not  upon  present  value,  but  upon  the  added 
value  that  will  come  with  the  future  growth  of  popula- 
tion.” Ibid,  Book  V,  Chapter  I. 

“So  far  from  the  recognition  of  private  property 

being  necessary  to  the  proper  use  of  land,  the  contrary 
is  the  case.  Treating  land  as  private  property  stands  in 
the  way  of  its  proper  use.  Were  land  treated  as  public 
property  it  would  be  used  and  improved  as  soon  as  there 
was  need  for  its  use  or  improvement,  but  being  treated 
as  private  property  the  individual  owner  is  permitted  to 
prevent  others  from  using  or  improving  what  he  can  not 
or  will  not  use  or  improve  himself.  *****  If 
the  best  use  of  land  be  the  test,  then  private  property  in 
land  is  condemned,  as  it  is  condemned  by  every  other 
consideration.”  Ibid,  Book  VIII,  Chapter  I. 

When  he  comes  to  propose  a remedy  (and  it  is  the 
remedy  that  is  the  most  questionable  part  of  the  whole 
work)  he  does  not  exactly  propose  to  transfer  the  title 
of  lands  to  the  state,  but  virtually  the  same  thing;  the 
state  is  to  take  the  whole  annual  rental  of  all  lands. 
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All  farmers  now  owning  their  farms,  whether  large  or 
small,  would  become  full  rent-paying  tenants  of  the 
state  without  compensation.  There  is  no  discrimination 
proposed  in  favor  of  the  small  land  owner  as  against  the 
large  one. 

He  says  it  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  confiscate  rent.  “What  I therefore  pro- 
pose  as  a simple,  yet  sovereign  remedy,  which  will  raise 
wages,  increase  the  earnings  of  capital,  extirpate  pau- 
perism, abolish  poverty,  give  remunerative  employment 
to  whoever  wishes  it,  afford  free  scope  to  human  powers, 
lessen  crime,  elevate  morals,  and  taste,  and  intelligence, 
purify  government  and  carry  civilization  to  yet  nobler 
heights,  is  to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation.’’  Ibid, 
Book  VIII,  Chapter  II. 

Immediately  following  he  proposes  to  “abolish  all 
taxation  save  that  upon  land  values.” 

That  is  to  say:  The  monopoly  of  land  on  account 

of  its  being  limited  in  quantity  and  under  our  system 
having  a constant  tendency  to  increase  in  value  as  popu- 
lation increases,  is  the  cause  of  land  commanding  high 
prices  and  high  rents,  and  being  inaccessable  to  use  and 
ownership  by  men  of  small  means.  In  other  words, 
prices  of  land  are  so  high  that  a poor  man  can  not  own. 
The  rents  are  so  high  that  a wage  earner  can  not  accu- 
mulate. The  result  is  the  unjust  transfer  of  the  earnings 
of  one  class,  either  in  rents  or  exhorbitant  purchase 
price  to  another  class,  which  by  chance  happens  to  own 
land. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  in  order 
to  favor  and  force  the  productive  uses  of  land,  to  destroy 
its  speculative  value,  and  to  render  it  easily  accessible 
for  ownership  to  as  great  a proportion  of  any  community 
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as  would  naturally  and  profitably  engage  in  agriculture, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  abolish  private  property  in  land, 
and  fly  to  any  utopian  scheme  of  communism,  state- 
socialism,  or  state-landlordism  radically  different  from 
our  present  system.  It  can  be  done,  and  yet  preserve  per- 
fectlv  the  principle  of  private  ownership  and  freedom  of 
sale  and  purchase. 

The  present  land  systems,  largely  the  result  of  local 
conditions,  are  only  a few  out  of  an  hundred  possible 
systems  which  might  be  adopted  based  upon  the  idea  of 
private  property,  and  as  private  property  in  land,  under 
certain  conditions,  has  distinct  advantages,  as  will  be 


hereinafter  pointed  out,  such  advantages  should  not  be 
abandoned  until  private  property  in  land  has  been  prop- 
erly tested  under  such  conditions.  These  conditions  will 
be  pointed  out  in  the  following  pages,  and  it  will  be  fur- 
ther shown  that  the  objections  raised  by  George  are  only 
valid  against  an  unregulated  and  unlimited  ownership 
and  avail  nothing  against  the  general  principle  of  prop- 
erty in  land.  The  following  proposition  is  intended  to 
cure  the  abuses  while  retaining  the  advantage  of  private 
ownership. 

The  proposition  : When  it  is  determined  in  a given 

state  about  what  proportion  of  the  population  would 
naturally  and  profitably  apply  itself  to  agriculture  and 
pastoral  pursuits,  a homestead-unit  may  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  of  tillable  and  pasture 
lands  in  the  state  by  the  number  of  heads  of  families  of 
such  proportion  of  the  population.  Just  what  portion 
of  the  population  would  naturally  and  profitably  follow 
agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits  involving  the  occupation 
and  culture  of  land,  could  only  be  determined  approxi- 
mately bv  experience  and  observation.  A national  bu- 
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leau  of  statistics  could  readily,  if  required,  put  itself  ii> 
possession  of  such  facts  as  would  determine  the  question 
with  great  certainty. 

This  homestead-unit  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed, 
under  any  circumstances,  a farm  of  reasonable  size,  for 
example,  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  of  average  fertility.  Where  the  domain  is  limited, 
the  homestead  might  be  of  any  smaller  size,  as  eighty, 
forty,  or  twenty  acres.  The  “homestead-unit”  here 
mentioned  is  the  amount  ojf  land  jixed  wpon  as  a basis 
for  discriminative  taxation  hereinafter  set  forth.  This 
homestead-unit  would  become  a matter  of  calculation, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  sufficient  of  the  productive 
lands  of  the  state  should  be  fairly  distributed  among 
that  portion  of  the  population  which  should  and  would, 
under  favorable  conditions,  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. It  probably  would  be  desirable  to  list  lands  into 
classes  according  to  productiveness,  the  homestead-unit 
being  based  upon  lands  of  average  fertility.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  homestead-unit  is  found  to  be  eighty  acres  of 
av’erage  lands,  and  the  lands  are  of  five  classes,  it  might 
happen  that  thirty  acres  of  the  first,  fifty  acres  of  the 
second,  one  hundred  acres  of  the  fourth,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  the  fifth  would  be  of  about  equal  pio- 
ductiveness  and  value.  This  homestead-unit  would 
necessarily  be  changed  only  when  there  had  been  a con- 
siderable increase  or  diminuation  of  population.  This 
natural  homestead-unit  having  been  fixed  according  to 
land  and  population,  the  following  plan  of  discrimina- 
tive taxation  and  limitation  oj  inheritance  constitutes 

the  remedy  herein  advanced. 

All  lands  owned  by  occupying  owners  to  the  extent 

of  the  homestead-unit  are  to  be  assessed  at  one-fifth  of 
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their  market  value,  the  ordinary  improvements  of  a well 
equipped  farm  to  be  wholly  exempt.  All  othei  lands, 
that  is  lands  held  by  occupying  owners  in  excess  of  the 
homestead-unit  and  all  lands  leased  or  owned  and  held 
by  non-occupying  owners,  whether  in  cultivation  or  not, 
are  to  be  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation  at  their  full 
market  value. 

The  law  of  iidieritance  should  be  so  modified  that 
no  heir  could  inherit  more  than  the  homestead-unit  of 
land,  and  so  that  devises  of  land  could  not  be  made  in 
excess  of  one  homestead-unit  of  land  to  one  person. 
Inheritance  of  land  should  be  limited  to  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  children  and  children’s  children, 
the  latter  taking /er  stirpes.  All  lands  of  the  decedent 
in  excess  of  what  can  be  inherited  or  named  in  devises 
should  escheat  to  the  state,  but  no  testator  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  lands  aggregating  more  than  one  home- 
stead-unit to  persons  not  his  heirs  at  law.  The  inherit- 
able quality  of  land,  its  commercial  character  as  a com- 
modity of  sale  and  purchase,  and  the  fee  simple  title 
would  remain  as  before,  subject  to  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  framed  with  reference 
to  agricultural  and  pasture  lands  only,  because  it  is  par- 
ticular! v upon  lands  used  productively  that  Henry  George 
bases  his  argument. 

The  proposition  of  one-fifth  as  the  proportion  of 
general  taxes  which  an  occupying  owner  of  the  home- 
stead-unit would  pay,  as  against  all  other  classes  of  own 
ers,  is,  of  course,  arbitrary.  The  problem  proposed  is  to 
destroy  the  speculative  value  of  land  and  render  it  easily 
accessible  to  men  of  small  means,  who  desire  to  occupy 
and  use  it  productively.  The  proportion  might  be  one- 
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third,  one-fourth  or  one-seventh.  Experience  would 
show  what  proportion  would  produce  the  desired  result. 
What  is  proposed  here  is  the  state?)iefit  of  the  principle 
'ivhich  should  control  rather  than  to  announce  the  final 
form  for  legislation. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  foregoing  plan  are 
many.  First,  it  is  a general  principle  which  would 
apply  equally  well  in  any  form  of  government  where 
the  state  had  parted  with  the  ownership  of  lands.  Cer- 
tain conditions  must  precede  its  adoption  as  it  would  be 
hostile  to  large  landed  properties.  Where  manhood 
suffrage  does  not  exist  it  must  he  achieved  by  agitation, 
as  is  now  doing  in  England.  Manhood  suffrage  being 
attained,  then  the  abolition  of  any  incidents  of  tenure 
which  would  hinder  free  transfer  and  sale  of  lands,  as 
primogeniture  and  entail,  are  easily  effected.  If  the  tax 
svstem  has  systematically  screened  a landed  gentry,  as 
in  England,  as  against  all  other  forms  of  property,  it  is 
easy  to  transfer  the  great  burden  of  taxation  to  land  as 
is  properly  the  custom  in  the  United  States.  Again, 
there  is  a reasonable  probability  of  its  being  adopted  if 
brought  before  the  average  voter,  because  the  proposition 
is  simple,  its  object  is  apparent  and  it  does  not  call  for 
anv  new  arrangement  of  private  or  domestic  affairs.  In 
this  respect  it  is  quite  different  from  any  reforms  hereto- 
fore introduced  and  offered  as  a cure  for  economic 
abuses. 

The  Owenites  and  Fourientes  developed  complex 
svstems  which  required  great  personal  sacrifices  of  those 
called  upon  to  adopt  them  and  required  after  they  were 
adopted,  an  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  members 
forming  a community  quite  too  ideal  for  realization. 
Individualism  couhl  not  exist,  and  a dead  level  condition 
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for  ali  alike  was  irksome.  The  selfish  principle,  even  if 
it  showed  itself  in  a natural  and  perfectly  legitimate  de- 
sire of  privacy  in  home  life  and  exclusive  possession  of  a 
home  was  generally  ignored.  The  “starveling  picnics” 
which  were  fitted  out  and  started  in  the  suie  faith  of  at- 
taining a new  moral  and  material  w’orld  on  this  eaith 
furnish  some  of  the  most  humorous  chapteis  of  Ameii- 
can  history  if  they  were  not  so  pathetic.  The  few  colo- 
nies which  did  adopt  the  novelties  of  Owen  and  Fourier 
and  other  too  original  thinkers,  w'ere,  of  couise,  veiy 
poor  exemplifications  of  what  the  first  founders  deemed 
necessary  for  a successful  establishment,  yet  they  showed 
clearly  what  a low  order  of  material  man  has  to  work 
with  when  he  starts  out  to  build  up  an  ideal  community. 

The  average  farmer,  who  owned  his  own  plot  of 
ground,  and  the  capitalist,  who  had  absolute  control  of 
personal  property,  were  called  upon  to  ignore  entirely  the 
selfish  instinct  and  surrender  as  philanthropists  the  accu- 
mulations which  they  owned  absolutely  for  an  undeter- 
mined share  in  a social  partnership  which  they  could  not 
control,  and  whose  proper  management  was  extremely 
doubtful.  A few,  mostly  triflers,  followed  the  new  dis- 
pensation, but  the  masses  could  not  be  bi ought  by  argu- 
ment to  abandon  the  selfish  principle  of  individualism. 
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The  sequal  showed  that  they  were  right.  Every  such 
enterprise  was  a failure,  because  the  organization  had  to 
assume  that  all  men  were  naturally  unselnsh  and  weie 
actuated  by  high  and  generous  impulses,  when  the  facts 
are  that  the  selfish  principle  predominates  vastly  over  all 
others  in  the  average  man,  and  high  and  geneious  im- 
pulses  Jire  the  exceptions  in  ii'iost  business  tr^ins/^ctions. 
While  this  is  a confession  somewhat  compromising  to 
human  nature,  yet,  if  it  is  a fact,  it  must  be  kept  to  the 
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front  in  discussing  economic  questions.  Reformers  will 
no  doubt  say  that  selfishness  is  the  result  of  the  individual 
and  private  ownership  system.  The  reply  is,  that  the 
present  system  is  the  result  of  the  selfish  principle  un- 
checked and  unregulated,  and  that  as  it  is  the  main- 
spring of  action  in  the  business  world,  and  as  it  cannot 
be  suppressed  without  changing  human  nature,  it  must 
be  controlled  by  a broader  application  and  extension  of 
this  same  selfish  principle. 

Henry  George’s  state-landlordism  is,  of  all  the  forms 
yet  agitated,  the  farthest  from  adoption,  from  the  fact 
that  every  farmer  who  owns  a farm-home,  and  who 
generally  has  attained  such  ownership  by  dint  of  years 
of  hard  work  and  saving,  is  called  upon  to  throw  his 
farm,  except  improvements,  without  any  return  what- 
ever into  the  national  domain,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
to  rent  his  farm  from  the  government  just  as  his  landless 
neighbor  would,  by  paying  a full  market  rental  value  to 
the  state.  The  proposition  is  such  that  the  owner  of 
every  large  and  small  farm  is  instinctively  arrayed  against 
it,  and  such  a combination  will  defeat  any  such  project 
in  this  country  for  generations  to  come. 

While  the  owners  of  land  are  in  a minority,  yet 
when  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  community 
owns  land  and  their  interest  is  directly  affected  by  any 
measure,  the  influence  which  they  exert  is  overwhelming 
and  always  controls  elections.  Witness  the  so-called 
“granger”  legislation  of  recent  years. 

In  European  countries  where  lands  are  less  equally 
parcelled  out  in  ownership  it  could  only  succeed  in  a 
revolutionary  movement  as  fundamental  and  bloody  as 
the  French  Revolution.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  one  generally  kept  well  in 
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the  background  by  most  historians  was  the  change  in  the 
tenure  and  inheritance  of  land,  but  it  was  brought  about 
bv  social  forces  often  remotely  connected  with  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  the  reform  of  the  land  laws  was  an  incident 
rather  than  the  object  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 
So  it  is  a remote  possibility  in  England  or  in  the 
United  States  for  any  scheme  of  land  nationalization  to 
accumulate  sufficient  momentum  to  result  in  a French 
Revolution,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  discuss  the  possible  results  of  George’s  proposition  if 
adopted,  because  there  appears  no  remote  possibliity  of 
its  ever  being  tried. 

I may  as  well,  however,  right  here  separate  myself 
from  a large  number  of  persons  who,  without  having 
studied  “Progress  and  Poverty”  are  ready  to  call  Henry 
George  a fanatic  or  a fool.  The  attention  he  has  drawn 
to  speculation  in  land  and  his  explanation  of  its  effects, 
if  not  wholly  a new  chapter  in  political  economy,  is  a 
revelation  to  most  readers.  The  work  has  been  produc- 
tive of  inconceivable  good  by  stimulating  the  study  and 
re-examination  of  orthodox  economy  by  all  classes  of 
readers,  and  when  men  of  any  social  or  business  standing 
dispose  of  Henry  George  in  a word  or  two  like  “crank,” 
or  “socialist,”  or  “hot-head,”  and  contemptuously  deride 
him  as  a thinker,  they  betray  either  voluntary  ignorance 
of  his  writings,  or  too  great  stupidity  to  comprehend 
them.  His  book,  like  that  of  all  economists  before  him, 
is  open  to  correction  and  amendments.  His  proposed 
remedy  is  only  one  of  a thousand  possible  remedies  to 
cure  the  evil  so  well  described,  and  while  the  proposed 
remedy,  if  tried,  would  probably  not  produce  the  expec- 
ted result,  yet,  despite  this,  Henry  George’s  greatness  as 
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the  author  of  “Progress  and  Poverty”  will  remain  undi- 
minished and  unquestioned. 

But  returning  to  the  discussion:  While  there  is  no 

apparent  possibility  of  George’s  proposition  being  tried 
in  this  country,  there  are  reasons  why  the  remedy  heiein 
proposed  to  meet  the  same  difficulties  should  lecommend 
itself  to  those  called  upon  to  adopt  it ; that  is,  to  the 
average  voter.  It  recommends  itself  to  all  persons  who 
own  and  occupy  only  equal  or  less  land  than  the  home- 
stead-unit  because  it  shifts  their  burdens  of  taxation  largely 
upon  speculators  and  rent-collecting  landlords  until  such 
lands  are  forced  on  the  market  and  absorbed  by  division 
into  homestead-units.  It  also  recommends  itself  to  small 
occupying  owners,  as  it  must  force  the  bieaking  up  of 
large  estates  in  their  neighborhood.  These  large  estates, 
and  in  fact  all  lands  not  owned  by  occupying  owners, 
would  become  excessively  burdened  and  consequently 
reduced  in  their  market  value  to  their  value  in  use. 
Their  speculative  and  monopoly  value  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  owners  would  be  forced  to  sell.  The 
son  of  a farmer  might,  perchance,  buy  a farm  near  his 
father’s  home,  instead  of  being  forced  to  go  out  into  the 
sage-brush  on  the  frontier  and  homestead  a claim  of 
nearly  worthless  land,  while  thousands  of  acres  of  fine 
lands  were  lying  idle  or  ill  used  in  his  neighborhood,  held 
up  by  capital  to  a monopoly  price  three  times  their  value 
in  use.  The  ability  of  persons  not  occupying-owners  to 
own  and  hold  lands  for  speculation  and  the  consequently 
high  prices  asked  for  agricultural  lands  is  the  reason  why 
a farmer’s  son  cannot  become  a farmer.  He  is  forced 
out  west  to  the  starvation  line  of  fertility,  where  lands 
are  yet  cheap  because  nearly  worthless,  if  he  would  own 
land.  He  knows  with  tolerable  certainty  that  if  he  be- 
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comes  a tenant  he  will  probably  always  remain  a tenant, 
with  nothing  but  hard  times  to  show  for  it.  He  may  go 
to  the  city  as  he  generally  does,  to  compete  with  his 
fellows  for  a clerkship,  which  he  hopes  may  some  day 
lead  to  promotion.  The  high  price  of  lands  is  the  cause 
of  the  abnormally  large  growth  of  cities  and  the  unpop- 
ularity of  country  life.  If  farms  were  smaller,  and  Hmds 
now  rented  were  in  the  hands  of  owners,  divided  into 
homestead-units,  country  life  would  be  more  attractixe, 
population  more  evenly  distributed,  churches  and  schools 
better,  home  consumption  of  manufactures  and  farm 
products  greater,  and  the  country,  as  it  became  more 
attractive,  would  retain  its  hold  on  the  young  men  and 
women  who  think  they  are,  and  oftentimes  really  are 

forced  to  the  cities. 

For  the  same  reason  the  proposition  would  recom- 
mend itself  strongly  to  every  person  who  owned  no  land 
but  desired  to  own  it  for  tillage  on  account  of  a constant 
supply  of  lands  being  forced  into  the  market  until  the 
agricultural  wants  of  society  were  satisfied.  Now,  as 
the  owners  of  the  homestead-unit,  oi  less,  and  the  own- 
ers of  no  land  are  in  the  vast  majority  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  fact  in  every  country,  there  is  a possibility 
of  such  a scheme  being  tried  ; that  is,  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  hostile  to  small  landowners, 
and  would-be  land  owners  in  this  country.  The  propo- 
sition is  framed  so  that  it  may  recommend  itself  to  those 
who  must  be  called  upon  to  adopt  it,  as  this  is  a necessaiy 
quality  of  any  fundamentally  new  legislation.  He  who 
proposes  any  scheme  of  political  refoim  lacking  this 
requisite,  may  have  his  head  among  the  stais,  but  his 
feet  will  never  touch  the  earth.  While  ideally  peifect 
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systems  may  be  planned,  yet,  unless  they  contain  this 
requisite  they  are  nothing  in  practical  politics. 

The  exemption  of  the  occupying  owner  as  against 
the  owner  of  leased  or  vacant  lands  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a premium  on  agriculture  or  productive  labor.  As 
agriculture  is  the  most  fundamental  and  essential  indus- 
try of  a nation,  the  foregoing  discriminatioa  in  their  favor 
is  consistent  with  long  lines  of  legislation  in  this  country 
enacted  with  the  avowed  aim  of  fostering  and  protecting 
certain  occupations. 

The  effect  of  such  a discrimination  in  taxes  in  favor 
of  occupying-owners  to  the  extent  of  the  homestead-unit 
in  counties  and  states  where  there  are  large  tracts  of  land 
held  by  speculators  or  non-occupiers,  would  be  to  en- 
courage such  occupying-owners  to  votd  for  liberal  expen- 
diture on  roads,  bridges,  schools  and  decent  provision 
for  the  poor,  knowing  full  well  that  the  occupying-owner 
who  paid  the  least  proportion  would  get  the  greatest 
practical  benefit.  There  is  considerable  justice  in  this 
too,  from  the  fact  that  the  occupying-owner,  who  with 
his  family  works  to  develop  a county  and  build  up  its 
character,  its  land  values  and  personal  wealth,  and  sup- 
ports often  by  voluntary  contribution  its  churches,  schools 
and  poor,  is  entitled  to  much  more  consideration  than 
the  non-resident  speculator  who  does  nothing,  and  in  re- 
turn has  his  land  made  five  or  ten  fold  more  valuable  by 
the  enterprise  and  labor  of  resident-owners. 

The  destruction  of  the  inheritable  quality  of  land 
beyond  the  limit  of  one  homestead-unit  to  one  heir,  and 
the  limitation  of  heirship  and  devise,  as  above  suggested, 
would  deter  most  men  from  accumulating  any  greater 
quantity  of  lands  than  their  kin  could  inherit,  knowing  full 
well  that  at  death  every  estate  must  be  split  up  into  home- 
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stead-units  and  a portion  of  it  become  forfeited  to  the 
state.  In  case  any  man  from  motives  of  personal  ambi- 
tion became  the  owner  of  a large  domain,  upon  his  death 
a large  portion  of  it  would  escheat  to  the  state  and  at 
■once  be  thrown  on  the  market  in  homestead-units  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Any  man  who  wanted  land  to  occupy 
and  till  would  be  attracted  to  purchase  and  become  a 
self-supporting  producer,  instead  of  rushing  to  a city  or 
town  for  any  hap-hazard  employment  which  might  give 
him  a hand-to-mouth  living.  He  would  be  attracted  to 
the  land  both  by  its  cheapness,  consequent  upon  its  being 
forced  upon  the  market,  and  because  of  the  tax  discrimi- 
nation which  announces  in  dollars  and  cents  that  a pro- 
ducer and  occupying-owner  is  preferable  as  an  investor 
to  a non-resident  speculator.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
speculator  would  be  deterred  from  investing  largely  in 
lands  on  account  of  the  excessive  burden  resting  on  all 
lands  not  held  by  occupying  owners,  and  from  the  addi- 
tional general  tendency  of  the  tax  legislation  and  laws 
restricting  inheritance  to  constantly  force  on  the  market 
as  many  lands  as  would  be  in  demand  at  their  value  in 
use  for  tillage.  The  land  speculator  would,  on  account 
of  the  certainty  that  lands  would  not  advance  and  the 
additional  certainty  of  a slow  market,  be  loth  to  put 
money  in  agricultural  lands  unless  he  desired  to  use  them 
as  a resident  proprietor.  The  monopoly  value  of  land 
being  destroyed,  there  would,  under  a properly  regula- 
ted law  of  tax  discrimination  and  restricted  inheritance, 
be  but  one  value  for  land  ; that  is,  what  a series  of  years 
would  show  to  be  its  actual  value  in  use.  Its  price  could 
not  exceed  its  value  in  use  after  allowing  the  occupier 
for  his  labor,  and  the  only  customers  on  the  market 
would  be  persons  seeking  homes  and  expecting  to  be- 
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come  occupying-owners.  'Hie  aim  oj  Henry  George  is 
then  accomplished.  Lands  would  he  readily  accessible 
to  those  who  desired  to  till  them;  their  moncfoly  or 
purely  speculative  value  would  he  destroyed. 

Of  course,  objectors  will  rise  up.  The  Englishman 
will  bring  out  his  thread-bare  argument  that  large  farm- 
ing is  more  productive  than  small  farming,  and  will  ob- 
ject to  the  foregoing  plan  of  breaking  up  large  estates. 
To  this  objection  the  reply  is  ever  ready  that  the  superi- 
ority of  large  over  small  farming  has  never  yet  been 
established,  and  in  case  of  large  farms  against  smaU 
farms  occupied  by  their  owners  the  contrary  is  unques- 
tionably true.  But  even  if  large  farming  is  actually 
proven  to  be  superior  in  point  of  gross  produce,  the  re- 
ply is  that  either  system  produces  enough.  The  problem 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  production  ; it  is  distri- 
bution. Under  a fair  system  of  distribution  any  system 
of  farming  will  produce  sufficiently.  The  aggregate  of 
the  products  of  a state  is  not  the  measure  of  the  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  people.  What  does  it  mattei  if 
ten  men  produce  through  hired  help  on  immense  farms 
ten  millions  bushels  of  wheat,  if  the  wages  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  employed  does  not  suffice  to  buy  wheat- 
flour  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  as  a result  they  live 

on  boiled  potatoes.? 

It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  that  the  scheme  will 
disturb  values.  So  it  will  disturb  speculative  values, 
but  not  values  in  use.  It  will  not  effect  the  productive- 
ness of  one  acre  of  ground  nor  the  value  of  its  product. 
The  only  value  it  would  disturb  is  a speculative  value,, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  value  may  be  so  disturbed  that  a 
poor  man  desiring  to  own  land  may  get  it  at  a reasonable 
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price  and  not  have  to  pay  a speculators  or  monopoly 
price  for  it  double  or  treble  its  value  in  use. 

The  change  from  the  present  system  to  the  one  pro- 
posed would  necessarily  be  gradual,  and  at  first,  and 
perhaps  for  many  years  would  no  more  than  indicate  the 
tendency  of  legislation.  An  artificial  system  of  business 
having  been  built  up  for  generations  upon  the  basis  of  land 
monopoly  and  speculation  could  not  be  thrown  down  at 
once  without  causing  infinite  distress  to  all  classes  of 
society,  and  to  the  poorest,  especially.  An  unjust  system, 
when  society  has  carefully  arranged  itself  with  reference 
to  it,  is  comfort  itself  compared  with  the  condition  fol- 
lowing its  sudden  disruption.  The  sudden  abolition  of 
slavery,  although  abstractly  a correct  move,  for  many 
years  caused  more  distress  than  comfort  for  the  enfian- 
chised  blacks.  Every  radical  reform,  uprooting  and 
unsettling  all  or  any  of  the  leading  forms  of  business  or 
investment,  if  adopted,  should  be  adopted  undei  such 
conditions  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  could  grad- 
ually adjust  itself  to  the  new  circumstances.  No  free- 
trader, no  matter  how  pronounced  his  views,  would  ad- 
vocate the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  every  protective 
tax,  because  the  benefits  to  be  attained,  ultimately,  from 
it  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  for  a generation, 
at  least,  by  an  unnecessary  destruction  of  organized 
industry  and  consequent  discontinuance  of  the  daily  wage 
of  thousands  of  factory  hands.  That  in  turn  would 
effect  disastrously  every  other  business,  and  the  wage 
earners  supported  by  it.  So,  the  monopoly  value  of  land 
has  now  based  upon  it  credit  and  mortgages,  both  on 
city  and  farm  property,  and  to  suddenly  disturb  this 
monopoly  or  speculative  value  would  be  wholly  unneces- 
sary. The  proposed  change,  beginning  gradually  upon 
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the  principle  of  discriminative  taxation  in  favor  of  occu- 
pying-owners  and  limited  inheritance  could  be  worked 
out  to  its  objective  point,  the  destruction  of  speculative 
values,  without  any  generally  harmful  results.  At  least, 
the  change  could  be  made  with  very  little  harm  com- 
pared with  the  ultimate  advantage  of  all  classes,  whether 
landed  or  landless,  wage-earner  or  employer. 

Another  objection  must  be  mentioned,  and  that  is, 
that  the  proposition  is  hostile  to  property  rights,  and  that 
property  rights  are  sacred.  The  sacred  ness  of  property 
rights,  so-called  “vested  rights,’’  is  covered  over  with  a 
sentimental  glamour  as  unsubstantial  as  was  that  divinity 
which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  envelope  kings. 
What  legislators  must  first  write  down  as  sacred  is  the 
comfort  and  natural  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  found 
that  the  laws  have  allowed  vested  rights  to  extend  to  a 
point  where  it  permits  the  men  of  one  portion  of  the 
community  to  take  so  much  of  the  earnings  of  all  who 
labor,  that  women  and  children  suffer  for  the  comforts 
and  decencies  of  life,  there  is  no  question  as  to  whose 
right  is  more  divine,  the  right  of  the  owner  of  large 
wealth,  or  the  rights  of  the  people  who  suffer.  This  is 
true  of  all  property,  and  how  essentially  true  of  property 
in  land  ! That  this  view  of  land  is  correct  is  amply  sup- 
ported by  Mill,  who  examined  the  question  of  property 
in  land  with  his  incomparable  ability  and  fairness.  He 
says,  “When  the  ‘sacredness  of  property’  is  talked  of 
it  should  be  remembered  that  any  such  sacredness  does 
not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to  landed  property.  No 
man  made  the  land.  It  is  originally  the  inheritance  of 
the  whole  species.  Its  appropriation  is  wholly  a ques- 
tion of  general  expediency.  When  private  property  in 
land  is  not  expedient  it  is  unjust.’’ 
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This  view  is  generally  acquiesced  in,  but  another 
objection  is  that  on  account  of  the  sacredness  of  vested 
rights,  if  the  foregoing  proposition  in  a series  of  years 
destroys  the  monopoly  or  speculative  value  of  land,  the 
owner  or  series  of  owners,  on  account  of  a decline  in  the 
market  value  of  the  land  as  a commodity  of  commerce 
and  speculation  is  entitled  to  full  compensation  for  such 
shrinkage.  The  Inter-state  Commerce  Act,  recognizing 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  the  proper  management  of 
railroads,  has  destroyed  monopoly  rates  at  points  where 
the  original  investors  could  have  readily  foreseen  that 
they  would  have  the  people  of  certain  localities  in  their 
full  power  on  the  question  of  rates.  That  does  not 
hinder  the  government  from  stepping  in  between  the 
people  and  a monopoly,  and  dictating  rates.  Yet  this 
is  an  artificial  creation  produced  wholly  by  man’s  labor. 
Now,  the  government  has  permissively  allowed  capital 
to  get  hold  of  lands  and  use  them  as  merchandise  and 
the  subject  matter  of  speculation  until  lands  are  a 
monopoly  and  have  a monopoly  value  far  in  excess  of 
their  value  in  use.  The  man  born  into  the  world  with 
empty  hands  is  the  slave  of  capital  for  many  years  before 
he  can  attain  the  ownership  of  a small  piece  of  hitherto 
unused  and  unproductive  land  held  by  capital  out  of  the 
reach  of  labor  because  land  is  limited  in  extent.  The 
state  has  merely  passively  let  this  monopoly  grow  up. 
When  these  monopoly  prices  have  reached  a point  where 
they  are  an  abuse,  then  it  is  competent  for  the  state  to 
remove  the  abuse  as  it  would  an_f  other  infringement  of 
any  other  natural  rights.  No  change  could  be  made  in 
a protective  tariff  without  affecting  vested  rights.  The 
tariff  on  lumber  could  not  be  removed  without  affecting 
the  market  value  of  every  acre  of  timber  in  the  United 
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states.  Yet,  no  one  denies  that  the  power  which  fixed 
the  tariff  is  perfectly  competent  to  remove  it,  regardless 
of  consequences. 

The  original  interest  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  land,  mines,  forests  and  streams,  and  in  all  pub- 
lic ways  and  applications  of  natural  forces  is  such  that 
no  merely  permissive  monopolies,  allowed  by  one  lax 
gov’^ernment,  can  become  such  a bar  to  a subsequent  gov- 
ernment as  to  hinder  it  from  regulating  with  reference  to 
such  natural  rights.  The  ‘'sacredness  of  property  ” can- 
not be  used  as  a cloak  for  maintaining  an  abuse  against 
the  equally  sacred  rights  of  persons  in  natural  forces  and 
natural  wealth.  Whenever  it  is  expedient  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  concerned,  that  is,  the  whole  commu- 
nity, that  the  taxation  and  inheritance  of  land  be  so  regu-  , 

lated  as  to  make  land  in  small  quantities  accessible  on 
easv  terms  to  all  who  would  use  it  pioductively,  then  » ^ 

vested  rights  become  secondary  and  give  way  to  natural 

rights. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  has  recently,  in  a work  enti-  ' 

tied  “Relation  of  the  State  to  Industrial  Action,”  pointed 
out  many  instances  where,  to  use  his  expression  “ the 
state  may  determine  the  plane  of  competitive  action.” 

He  cites  factory  legislation  which  prevents  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  certain  ages.  This  is  not  destroy- 
ing competition  among  workers,  but  is  determining  the 
limits  within  which  society  must  get  its  labor  supply.  It 
changes  the  plane  of  competition  in  favor  of  those  who 
are  permitted  to  work.  So  the  state  regulates  a corpo- 
ration by  fixing  the  price  and  quality  of  water  to  be  fui- 
nished  bv  private  companies.  It  is  not  possible  in  a city  ^ 

to  get  the  advantages  of  competition  in  price  and  quality 
from  water  companies,  and  therefore  it  must  be  owned  •' 
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by  the  community  or  the  plane  of  the  action  of  watei 
companies  carefully  fixed.  The  state  may  determine 
the  number  of  hours  constituting  a normal  days  work  to 
protect  workmen  from  the  advantage  which  an  unscrupu- 
lous employer  might  take  of  their  immediate  necessities. 
So,  I would  extend  the  application  of  this  principle  even 
to  land  so  as  to  determine  the  plane  upon  which  it  may 
move  as  a merchantable  commodity.  If  it  prove  as 
essential  to  society  that  land  be  cheap  and  easily  within 
reach  of  the  industrious  for  ownership  as  it  is  for  chil- 
<lren  to  be  protected  from  factory  work,  then  the  state 
may  interfere  in  any  manner  which  will  pioduce  the  de- 
rsired  result.  If  free  competition  of  sellers  of  land  con- 
sideretl  as  merchandise  does  not  furnish  a supply  at  leas- 
•onable  prices  and  at  prices  which  are  best  for  society,  as 
the  values  are  monopoly  values,  derived  from  conven- 
tional laws,  they  may  be  properly  regulated  by  state  in- 
terference. Land,  not  being  manufactured,  and  there 
being  but  one  limited  supply,  buyers  cannot  look  to  pio- 
<lucers  to  increase  the  visible  supply  as  in  othei  com- 
modities. If  buv’ers  are  not  suited  with  the  monopoly 
prices  they  have  no  resource  in  encouraging  additional 
manufacture.  The  only  hope  is  that  the  state  will  so 
regulate  the  supply  that  it  shall  be  forced  to  as  reason- 
.able  a relation  to  demand  as  is  seen  in  other  commodities 
■where  the  supply  is  variable  as  well  as  the  demand,  with 
a constant  tendency  of  the  supply  to  follow  and  keep 

«ven  pace  with  the  demand. 

When,  under  the  capatalistic  system,  land  being 
limited,  land  speculators  do  not  compete  for  buyers,  but 
merely  fix  a price  far  ahead  of  the  present  value  and  wait 
for  pressure  of  population  to  give  them  a purchaser,  it  is 
proper  to  so  burden  lands  and  limit  their  inheritance  as 
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to  force  lands  in  the  market  as  other  commodities  are 
naturally  offered,  so  that  not  only  buyers,  but  sellers 
will  compete  with  each  othei'.  In  this  instance  the 
plane  of  competition  is  fixed  at  the  line  which  separates 
their  value  in  use  from  their  monopoly  value.  In  this 
instance  the  subject  matter  is  land.  If  laisser  faire^  that 
is,  unrestricted  acquisition  in  the  open  market  does  not 
lead  land  considered  as  merchandise  to  be  properly  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  should  use  and  own  it,  then 
this  illustrates  a case  where  it  is  proper  for  the  general 
government  to  step  in,  and  by  tax  discrimination  and 
restriction  to  so  determine  the  commercial  plane  of  land 
as  to  force  its  proper  and  better  distribution.  The  prin- 
ciple is  an  important  one  in  the  theory  of  state  social- 
ism and  has  many  applications. 

The  writer,  while  recognizing  the  abuses  of  private 
ownership  of  land  so  well  described  by  Henry  George, 
denies  that  the  abolition  of  private  ownership  is  neces- 
sary to  the  abolition  of  the  evils  the  world  now  suffers 
from  unlimited  purchase  and  inheritance  of  land.  The 
individual  absolute  ownership  of  sufficient  land  for  a 
home  is  the  strongest  incentive  for  men  to  labor  and  save. 
The  effect  of  ownership  on  a wage-earner  is  always  ele- 
vating to  his  character  and  adds  to  his  self-respect.  A 
desire  of  absolute  ownership  is  a fundamental  idea,  and 
is  developed  in  the  earliest  years  of  childhood.  Parents 
who  have  attempted  to  enjoin  common  enjoyment  and 
possession  of  playthings  upon  children  find  that  the 
child  wants  his  own,  absolutely,  and  that  a trifle  which 
is  his  own  is  much  more  valuable  to  him  than  a share  in. 
a much  more  important  plaything.  The  selfish  desire 
of  absolute  possession  has  the  mastery  in  the  child’s 
mind.  It  is  not  taught.  It  is  as  an  instinct.  'I'he  result 
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is,  that  when  man  is  not  absolutely  handicapped  so  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  possess  and  own  abso- 
lutely his  home,  he  will  put  forth  his  greatest  exertion 
and  consecrate  a life  of  unremitting  toil  to  realize  his- 
desire. 

As  to  the  peculiar  value  of  individual  ownership- 
upon  character  and  tillage  there  are  overwhelming 
proofs  dating  back  as  far  as  modern  farming  dates.  One 
hundred  years  ago  Arthur  Young  admitted  that  it  was 
the  “magic  of  property’’  which  converted  Flemish  sands 
into  fine  farms.  The  discussion  and  conclusions  of  Mill 
on  the  subject  of  small  occupying-owners  have  never  been 
answered.  We  quote  the  following:  “The  peasants 

are  the  great  and  ever  present  objects  of  country  life. 
They  are  the  great  population  of  the  country,  because 
they  are  themselves  the  possessors.  The  country  is  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  is  par- 
celled out  among  the  multitude.  ♦ * » The  peasants 

are  not,  as  with  us,  for  the  most  part  cut  off  from  prop- 
erty in  the  soil  they  cultivate,  totally  dependant  on  the 
labor  afforded  by  others;  they  are,  themselves,  the  pro- 
prietors. It  is  perhaps  from  this  cause  that  they  are 
probably  the  most  industrious  peasantry  in  the  vvoild. 
Howett’s  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  in  Germany,  quoted 
by  Mill,  Polit.  Econ.,  Book  II,  Chapter  VI. 

“Leaving  Sauve,  I was  much  struck  with  a large 
tract  of  land,  seemingly  nothing  but  huge  rocks;  yet 
most  of  it  enclosed  and  planted  with  the  most  indu'<trious 
attention.  Every  man  has  an  olive,  a mulberry,  or  a 
peach  tree  and  vines  scattered  among  them  so  that  the 
whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  oddest  mixture  of  these 
plants  and  bulging  rocks  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  village  deserve  encouragement  for 
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their  industry,  and  if  I were  a French  minister  they 
should  have  it.  They  would  sooii  turn  all  the  deserts 
around  them  into  gardens.  Such  a knot  of  husbandmen, 
who  turn  their  rocks  into  scenes  of  fertility,  because,  I 
suppose,  their  own  would  do  the  same  by  the  wastes  if 
animated  by  the  same  omnipotent  principle.”  Arthur 
Young’s  Travels  in  France,  quoted  by  Mill,  Polit.  Econ. 
Book  II,  Chapter  VI. 

“The  magic  of  property  turns  sands  into  gold.” 

Ibid. 

Again:  “It  would  be  a disgrace  to  common  sense 

to  ask  the  cause;  the  enjoyment  of  property  must  have 
done  it.  Give  a man  the  secure  possession  of  a bleak 
rock  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a garden ; give  him  a nine 
years  lease  of  a garden  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a 
desert.”  Ibid. 

“As  the  result  of  this  enquiry  into  the  direct  opera- 
tion and  indirect  influence  of  peasant  properties,  I con- 
ceive it  to  be  established  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  this  form  of  landed  property  and  an 
imperfect  state  of  the  arts  of  production;  that  it  is  favor- 
able in  quite  as  many  respects  as  it  is  unfavorable  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  powers  of  the  soil ; that  no  other 
existing  state  of  agricultural  economy  has  so  beneficial 
an  effect  on  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  the  frugality 
and  prudence  of  the  population,  nor  tends  on  the  whole 
to  so  much  discourage  an  improvident  increase  in  their 
numbers ; and  that  no  existing  state  therefore  is  on  the 
whole  so  favorable,  both  to  their  moral  and  their  physi- 
cal welfare.”  Mill,  Polit.  Econ.  Book  II,  Chapter  VII. 

The  value  of  ownership  and  its  peculiar  discipline 
upon  mind  and  character  was  recognized  by  Adam 
•Smith,  “ A small  proprietor  who  knows  every  part  of 
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his  little  territory,  who  views  it  with  all  the  affection 
which  property,  especially  small  property,  naturally  in- 
spires, and  who  on  that  account  takes  pleasure  not  only 
in  cultivating  but  adornirg  it,  is  generally,  of  all  im- 
provers, the  most  industrious,  the  most  intelligent  and 
the  most  succesful.”  Quoted  with  approval  by  Thorn- 
ton in  his  very  able  and  comparatively  recent  work  on 
“Peasant  Proprietors.” 

Coming  down  to  our  own  day,  it  is  this  desiie  of 
men  to  own  a home,  a farm  home,  which  has  convxited 
the  prairies  of  Kansas  into  a garden  of  farms.  The 
settlers  in  the  west,  because  land  was  cheap  and  easily 
attained,  left  home  and  all  early  associations  and  undei- 
went  the  greatest  privations,  impelled  by  the  idea  that 
they  would  soon  be  proprietors.  As  long  as  good  land 
was  cheap  there  was  a perfect  equalizer  of  indusnies 
in  the  eastern  states.  Those  not  needed  in  cities  and 
factories  went  west  and  became  farmers.  But  good 
land  is  now  all  gone  or  in  speculators’  hands.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  the  young  men  who  used  to  seek  land  in 
the  west  are  mostly  forced  to  the  cities.  T.  here  is  land 
enough  not  in  use,  but  instead  of  costing  one  dollai 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  it  costs  ten  to  twenty 
dollars.  The  result  is  that  farmers  in  the  west  never 
did  so  poorly  as  now.  Large  purchase  price  moitgages 
cause  many  farmers  to  pay  annually  in  interest  pei  acie 
as  much  as  the  farm  originally  cost  the  speculatoi 
twenty  years  ago.  As  this  fictitious  debt,  based  on 
speculative  values,  is  soon  funded  into  a farm  moitgage 
and  peddled  out  by  bond  brokers  through  the  Easttin 
States,  the  result  is  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
earnings  of  western  farmers  is  annually  sent  east  in  the 
shape  of  interest.  If  the  foregoing  proposition  had 
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been  adopted,  and  the  price  of  lands  held  to  their  value 
in  use,  such  mortgages  would  not  be  possible,  and  such 
transfer  of  the  products  of  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  another  would  not  exist. 

Any  person  who  has  noticed  in  a western  city  the 
eagerness  with  which  mechanics  and  salaried  men  buy 
homes  while  prices  of  city  lands  remain  low,  and  how 
such  purchase  is  retarded  and  rendered  impossible  by 
the  rapid  rise  in  prices  caused  by  “capital”  getting  hold 
of  all  lands  adjacent  to  growing  cities,  has  seen  a con- 
dition of  things  where  capital  is  simply  impeding  and 
discouraging  workmen  in  the  matter  of  owning  a home 
without  conferring  any  corresponding  benefit,  directly  or 
indirectly,  upon  the  community.  He  may  be  a non- 
resident, even,  and  force  the  community,  as  well  as  the 
individual,  to  part  with  an  amount  of  monev  equal  to 
the  whole  speculative  advance.  Such  speculative  ad- 
vance comes  wholly  out  of  the  laborer  if  he  buy  a lot  for 
a home  at  such  advanced  price.  It  is  simply  an  inequi- 
table and  unjustifiable  transfer  of  the  earnings  of  labor 
to  capital  to  the  extent  of  such  speculative  advance.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  monstrous  advances,  thous- 
ands of  persons  year  by  year  resort  to  building  associ- 
ations and  installment  plans  by  which  they  can  pay 
speculators  prices  for  land  by  saving  a few  dollars  from 
each  month’s  salary.  Instead  of  saving  enough  for  a 
home  in  three  years,  it  often  takes  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
the  additional  five  or  seven  years’  savings  is  a transfer 
of  so  much  money  from  wage-earners  to  capital  with 
out  consideration.  The  fact,  however,  that  under  such 
circumstances  men  finally  succeed  in  owning  homes  at  all 
but  shows  how  deeply  grounded  is  the  desire  of  man  to 
own  his  home  absolutely.  To  accomplish  this,  men 
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often  almost  rob  their  families  of  food  and  sufficient 
clothing,  from  necessity  of  saving  a home  already  partly 
paid  for.  The  destruction  of  the  speculative  value  of 
land  by  the  foregoing  plan  would  render  all  persons  of 
small  earnings  incomparably  more  able  to  secure  homes 
without  great  risk.  It  would  rapidly  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  tenants  and  multiply  the  number  of  owners. 

It  is  the  effect  of  such  systematic  saving  and  a reas- 
onable hope  of  attaining  a home  which  is  the  discipline 
and  advantage  of  property.  After  it  is  acquired,  the 
meeting  of  small  property-owners  of  a neighborhood  to 
consider  anv  matter  of  public  interest,  as  public  buildings, 
roads,  water,  gas,  or  sanitary  measures  invests  each 
owner  of  property  with  an  interest  much  deeper  than 
the  occupants  of  leased  property  ever  manifest.  Such 
men  are  always  found  on  the  right  side  of  questions 
of  municipal  reform,  and  it  is  in  such  men  that  the  hope 
or  possibility  of  good  local  government  lies.  The  tax 
discrimination  and  limitation  of  inheritance  proposed, 
by  multiplying  owners  and  decreasing  the  number  of 
tenants  would  purify  politics  beyond  every  and  all  other 
influences,  and  state  interference  would  be  fully  justified 
if  so  desirable  a result  could  be  reached.  The  forego- 
ing applies  only  to  persons  owning  small  tracts  or  lots, 
usually  homes.  The  same  beneficial  results  cease  to 
follow  after  men  have  begun  to  accumulate  any  consid- 
erable quantity  of  real  estate.  The  advantages  of  private 
ownership  decrease  as  each  person  is  permitted  to  own 
more  land  than  he  can  properly  use  and  has  a natural 
right  to  occupy. 

Both  Mill  and  Thornton  recognize  the  full  value  of 
occupying  ownership  as  against  landlordism  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  small  estates  generally  distributed  in 
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a community  and  occupied  by  the  owners,  but  they  both 
missed  their  way  by  not  recognizino-  the  absolute  neces- 
sity and  right  of  breaking  large  estates  by  discriminating 
against  them  in  the  tax  levy  and  by  limitation  of  inheri- 
tance. As  most  writing  upon  the  subject  comes  from 
English  sources  it  is,  of  course,  hemmed  in  by  the  idea 
of  a landed  aristocracy,  hugging  primogeniture  and  en- 
tail, and  no  remedial  legislation  can  be  for  a moment 
expected  where  those  twin  anachronisms  are  recognized. 
The  grand  mistake  of  land  reformers  has  been  in  attribu- 
ting to  pi  ivate-ownership  the  evils  which  result  from  the 
present  system  and  in  not  discrimi7iating  betxvcen  the 
•private  ownership  of  an  occupying-owner  of  a far7n  of 
moderate  size,  but  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  a ia.m\\y  and  the  ownership  of  large  estates 
and  rented  estates  which  permit  the  economic  motistros- 
ity  ol  absentee  landlo rds  and  one  portion  of  a commu- 
nity levying  a land  tax  on  another  portion  without  pay- 
ing a corresponding  equivalent  to  the  community  in 
the  shape  of  extraordinary  and  special  taxes  for  the 
privilege. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  mv  mind  after  considerino  the 
land  systems  of  various  countries  that  it  is  not  private- 
owp.ership  of  land  that  is  economically  wrong,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  it  has  so  much  to  recommend  it  that  it 
can  never  be  dispensed  witli,  and  that  until  mankind  has 
advanced  far  bey^ond  iis  present  general  intelligence  and 
refinement  no  other  tenure  can  take  its  place.  It  further 
seems  to  me  more  and  more  certain  that  while  private- 
ownership  is  the  best  possible  tenure  under  present  con- 
ditions, yet  unless  it  be  properly  limited,  it  may,  as  in 
England  it  has  already  done,  culminate  in  outrageous 
abuses  against  the  natural  rights  of  the  people  to  the 
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soil.  If  land  laws  were  so  fraiued  as  to  favor  the  owner- 
ship of  land  by  occupying-owners,  and  so  as  to  force  its 
distribution  by  easy  purchase  in  reasonable  homestead- 
units  as  herein  proposed,  there  would  be  no  complaints 
similar  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  troubles  of  England 
and  Ireland, 

When  sifte(l  to  the  bottom  it  will  be  found  that  no 
agrarian  trouble  has  ever  in  any  country  sprung  from 
small  farmers  w’ho  owned  and  occupied  their  own  lands, 
but  always  from  large  rented  estates  to  which  no 
man  has  a natural  right,  either  to  hold  unproductively 
for  pleasure  or  speculation,  or  to  hold  as  a means  f)f 
collecting  tribute  from  his  less  fortunate  countrvmen. 
d'here  is  a natural  right  to  a possession  of  a reasonable 
allotment  of  the  soil  by  any  member  of  a community 
who  desires  to  occupy  and  use  it  productively,  thereby^ 
supporting  himself  and  benefitting  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  such  allotment  to  bear  a reasonable  rela- 
tion to  the  population  and  the  public  domain.  The 
limits  of  this  pamphlet  will  not  permit  a discussion  of 
the  natural  rights  of  man  to  access  to  the  soil  and  the 
‘Consistency  of  private-ownership  with  such  natural  rights. 
I will  dismiss  that  branch  of  the  subject  by  saying  that 
limited  private  occupying-ownership  of  homestead-units 
as  herein  advocated,  could  not  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  show  any  of  the  abuses  which  are  the  common 
•causes  of  agrarian  discontent  in  other  countries;  that 
under  any  system,  whether  of  private-ownership,  com- 
munal, or  a system  of  state  landlordism  advocated  by 
•George,  there  must  be  some  system  of  allotment  of  lands 
-to  occupants ; that  owing  to  certain  necessary  variations 
-of  fertility  and  differences  of  climate  as  regards  produc- 
tiveness, pleasure  or  healthfulness,  no  system  of  allot- 
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ment  can  avoid  some  inequalities;  that  under  no  system 
of  distribution  can  some  men  avoid  living  on  the  poorer 
lands  and  in  the  less  pleasant  places,  and  that  just  as 
men  are  very  differently  endow’ed  physically  and  men- 
tally so  we  can  never  hope  for  an  ideally  perfect  system 
of  land  distribution.  In  fact,  except  in  the  most  prima- 
tive  forms  of  society  where  there  is  more  than  land 
enough  for  all,  and  everybody  roams  about  or  locates  at 
pleasure,  every  system,  whether  patriarchal,  tribal, 
feudal,  or  of  private-ownership,  is  conventional.  It  is 
presumably  adopted  as  the  best  for  the  given  society. 
That  conventional  system  is  the  best  which  produces  a 
result  which  most  nearly  recognizes  the  natural  rights  of 
the  individual.  Where  these  rights,  as  in  the  case  of 
land  tenure,  have  to  do  with  access  to  the  natural  wealth 
of  tillable  land,  that  conventional  system  is  best  which, 
permitting  the  fewest  governmental  abuses,  admits  to 
the  soil  on  the  fairest  and  easiest  terms  that  proportion 
of  the  population  which  would  naturally  and  profitably 
devote  itself  to  farming.  Therefore  in  choosing  fronii 
all  the  possible  conventional  systems  of  land  distribution 
we  must  take  that  one,  which,  if  adopted,  would  most 
nearly  enable  each  man  to  realize  his  natural  right  to 
access  to  the  soil.  He  will  under  no  conventional  sys- 
tem perfectly  realize  this,  but  only  approximately.  But 
the  system  adopted  must  be  such  as  to  least  exaggerate 
the  natural  and  accidental  differences  of  men  and  leave 
the  fewest  opportunities  open  for  one  man  to  take  great 
advantages  over  his  equally  industrious  neighbor.  Such, 

I hope,  is  the  modified  system  of  individual-ownership 
outlined  in  this  work. 

I do  not  claim  for  this  system  that  it  is  ideally  per- 
fect. It  is  not  the  seventh  heaven  of  I'^ourier  or  George.. 
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But  those  systems  leave  open  every  loophole  for  every 
abuse  which  naturally  and  inevitably  develop  in  pater- 
nal and  bureaucratic  governments  without  having  any 
ballast  of  individual  interest  in  land  scattered  over  the 
countrv  to  counteract  revolution  and  daily  disturbances. 
The  system  of  limited  ownership  herein  developed,  it  is 
claimed , would  eliminate  the  greatest  possible  numbei  of 
abuses  of  governments  and  individuals  while  as  nearly 
as  possible  and  on  terms  as  easy  as  possible  realizing  to 
every  man  access  to  the  soil  in  reasonable  amounts  for 
productive  purposes,  and  yet  consistent  with  universal 
manhood  suffrage  and  the  simplest  form  of  republican 

government. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  complete  only  as  to 
agricultural  and  pasture  lands,  that  is,  real  piopeity 
used  as  a natural  agent  of  production.  It  is  not 
attempted  here  to  extend  the  theory  of  exemption  in 
favor  of  occupying  owners  and  limitation  of  inheritance 
so  as  to  cover  all  forms  of  real  property,  and  thereby 
form  a complete  land  policy.  As  to  the  application  of 
the  proposed  system  to  city  property,  it  is  clear  that 
lots  of  limited  size  used  as  a home  by  the  occupying 
owner  should  be  listed  for  taxation  the  same  as  farm 
homestead  units,  that  is  to  say,  at  one-fifth  (oi  othei 
ratio  agreed  upon)  of  the  market  value  of  the  land,  the 
improvements  thereon  to  be  wholly  exempt.  That 
would  leave  all  other  lands  in  or  adjacent  to  cities 
which,  by  virtue  of  accidental  location,  had  attained  a 
market  value  in  excess  of  its  value  in  use  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  to  be  assessed  for  revenue  purposes  at 
their  full  market  value.  The  tendency  of  such  city 


homestead  exemption  would  be  to  destroy  the  specula- 
tive value  of  all  rented  lauds  or  lands  held  in  excess  of 
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a citv  homestead  of  reasonable  size  by  throwing'  an  ex- 


cessive burden  of  taxation  on  all  such  city  real  estate 
except  in  the  case  of  the  home  of  the  occupying  owner. 
The  proper  basis  of  the  assessment  of  the  improve- 
ments of  city  property,  except  in  case  of  homes,  is 
difficult  to  determine,  and  the  status  of  all  personal 
property  with  reference  to  taxation,  including  railway 
and  telegraph  shares  and  products  of  mines,  will  be  left 
for  future  discussion. 

With  reference  to  the  limitation  of  inheritance  in 
the  case  of  city  real  estate,  all  personal  property,  inter- 
ests in  mines,  shares  in  corporations,  and  in  fact  all 
other  forms  of  property  not  included  in  agricultural  and 
pasture  lands,  the  writer  is  not  yet  prepared  to  state  the 
rule  which  will  harmonize  with  the  plan  herein  ad- 
vanced for  farm  and  pasture  lands.  It  seems,  however, 
very  probable  that  the  time  will  come  when  monster  for- 
tunes, no  matter  whether  in  money,  stocks,  city  lots  or 
lands,  will  not  he  allowed  to  descend  to  heirs  and  de- 
visees without  limitation  as  to  value.  There  is  a reason 
and  natural  justice  in  allowing  any  man  to  leave  such  a 
fortune  to  his  family  as  a prudent  man  during  a lifetime 
of  active  business  might  accumlate  from  small  begin- 
nings. To  deprive  men  of  such  a use  of  property 
within  reasonable  limits  would  be  to  take  away  the 
strongest  motive  of  exertion  to  the  best  class  of  minds 
engaged  in  active  business  pursuits.  But  to  permit  lib- 
eral provision  for  a family  is  quite  different  from  allow- 
ing families  from  generation  to  generation  to  accumu- 
late colossal  fortunes  and  estates  which  can  not  fail  to 
work  injustice  to  the  community  at  large,  and  which 
add  nothing  to  the  comfort  of  the  possessor.  All  ex- 
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cess  of  such  reasonable  provision  should  of  course 
escheat  to  the  state. 

In  conclusion  it  is  only  proper  to  state  that  I do  not 
admit  that  all  industrial  depression  is  the  result  of  spec- 
ulation in  land.  It  is  no  doubt  an  element,  an  important 
factor,  but  the  problem  of  industrial  crises  is  in  our  civili- 
zation as  complex  as  society  itself.  Henry  George  and 
the  land  nationalizers  have  mistaken  a part  for  the 
whole  of  the  cause.  In  a country  like  the  United 

States,  growing  both  by  natural  increase  and  by  foreign 
accretion,  both  in  wealth  and  population,  in  a man- 
ner unparalleled  in  the  w'orld  s histoiy,  it  will  not  do 
to  ignore  the  immigration  of  men  and  capital  which 
are  coming  faster  than  they  can  be  properly  assimilated 
bv  society  and  business.  The  growth  of  the  national 
debt  and  public  debts  generally,  the  disturbances  of 
commercial  values  during  and  following  the  war,  the 
expansion  of  the  volume  of  currency,  the  enoimous  pio- 
duction  of  silver  in  this  country,  the  capital  of  the  nation 
diverted  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  the  opening  of  the  wheatfields  of  Russia 
and  India  to  European  markets  which  has  nearly  ruined 
our  own  export  trade  ; the  operation  of  the  protective 
tariff  in  building  up  an  artificial  system  of  manufactures 
stimulated  to  an  abnormal  cajDacity  without  a coiics- 
ponding  outlet  for  the  products?  all  these  elements  of 
this  difficult  problem  of  the  world’s  business  and  their 
relations  to  each  other,  to  speculation  in  land,  and  to 
industrial  depressions  are  not  easy  to  comprehend.  Spec- 
ulation in  stocks  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  this  national 
development  of  railroads,  telegraphs  and  mines  and 
generally  is  the  immediate  presursor  of  panics  and  con- 
sequent industrial  depressons.  Henry  George’s  remedy 
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ignores  all  those  factors  and  sa^^s  “nationalize  the  land” 
iind  all  poverty  and  abuses  will  vanish.  George  has 
<lone  fine  work  in  bringing  into  glaring  light  the  abuses 
of  the  present  land  system  and  has  no  doubt  correctly 
indicated  the  economic  evils  towards  which  it  tends,  yet 
his  most  loval  readeis  agree  that  he  has  mistaken  one 
cause  for  a group  of  causes,  and  has  offered  a remedy 
for  one  trouble  when  the  body  politic  is  suffering  from 
many  capitalistic  disorders  all  tending  to  the  same  con- 
sequences. The  remedv  herein  outlined  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  remedy  offered  by  George  to  cure 
speculation  in  land  and  its  attendant  evils,  but  still,  rec- 
ognizing many  other  causes  of  industrial  disorders  which 
have  grown  up  from  the  capitalistic  system  and  which 
may  have  to  be  treated  as  fundamentally  as  the  land 
question. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  “What  legislation 
ought  we  to  adopt  to  bring  us  to  the  ideal  common- 
wealth?” no  man  is,  probably,  wise  enough  to  answer, 
yet  discussion  will  follow  discussion  until  a correct  solu- 
tion is  reached.  “Self  defense”  would  suggest  such  a 
regulation  of  immigration  that  a people  might  become 
homogenous  in  character  and  education.  The  question 
of  compulsory  education,  the  rights  of  property  of 
every  young  man  and  woman  upon  attaining  majority, 
regardless  of  inheritance ; the  right  and  duty  of  the 
commonwealth  to  direct  the  industrial  education  of  its 
children  ; the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  establish 
workshops  where  drunkards  and  indolents,  who  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  wife  and  children,  may  be 
compelled  to  work  and  support  them  ; the  possible  and 
probable  ownership  and  control  by  the  general  govern- 
ment of  railways,  telegraphs  and  mines ; the  ownership 
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of  every  city  of  its  water  and  gas  and  electric  light  sup- 
ply, and  possibly  street  railway  and  telephone  lines ; the 
proper  regulation  of  marriage  and  divorce  ; the  duty  of 
forcing  parents  to  provide'properly  for  the  support  and 
education  of  one  set  of  children  before  permitting  a 
subsequent  marriage;  factory  acts  and  similar  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  ; the 
question  of  pensions  for  superannuated  workmen  who 
had  served  many  years  productively  in  the  industrial 
army  of  the  nation  ; compulsory  or  state  life  insurance  ; 
these  and  dozen  other  questions  come  trooping  in  for 
examination,  but  which  can  not  be  noticed  in  a pamph- 
let. They  are  all  a part  of  the  problem  of  man  as  a 
social  being,  and  the  correct  solution  of  it  is  the  most 
important  study  which  can  ever  be  entertained  by  the 

human  mind. 


